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that music won from Aristotle the title, astonishing to
us, of "most mimetic of all arts".
Another advance made by Aristotle was his recog-
nition of the importance in literature of the power of
combining images; the gift of metaphor, "of seeing
likenesses", is for him a real stamp of genius, born and
not made. Metaphor may seem to us only one of many
arrows in the writer's quiver; authors like Swift have done
almost entirely without; and it looks arbitrary to lay so
much stress upon it. But it becomes less odd and arbi-
trary, I think, if we recall the enormous part that clinical
experience has found played by symbolism and disguise
in the workings of the Unconscious and of dreams.
The materialism of Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucre-
tius was also puzzled by the Imagination. Vision and
visualization, for Lucretius, are both caused by actual
films, of extreme tenuity, radiated in endless succession
from all bodies. We have conceptions of the gods. There-
fore, said Epicurus, the gods do exist.   It would have
suited his general scheme far better to eliminate them.
However, he could see nothing for it but to admit them
and then pension them off, where they could do no harm,
in "the lucid interspace of world and world".   But
centaurs and such chimeras he would not have. In this
case we are, he said, deceived by the images of men and
horses colliding and telescoping before they penetrate our
minds. (No doubt when television becomes common, if
the international anarchy of the ether continues, we shall
be able to watch this process of Epicurus happening
under our eyes; just as to-day the notes of Hitler and
Haydn and jazz all unite to typify our present civilization
of scientific chimpanzees.)